I MUST remind the reader that this playlet was written when its
principal character, far from being a fallen foe and virtually a
prisoner in our victorious hands, was still the Caesar whose
legions we were resisting with our hearts in our mouths. Many
were so horribly afraid of him that they could not forgive me for
not being afraid of him: I seemed to be trifling heartlessly with a
deadly peril. I knew better; and I have represented Caesar as
knowing better himself. But it was one of the quaintnesses of
popular feeling during the war that anyone who breathed the
slightest doubt of the absolute perfection of German organiza-
tion, the Machiavellian depth of German diplomacy, the omni-
science of German science, the equipment of every German with
a complete philosophy of history, and the consequent hopeless-
ness of overcoming so magnificently accomplished an enemy
except by the sacrifice of every recreative activity to incessant
and vehement war work, including a heartbreaking mass of fuss-
ing and cadging and bluffing that did nothing but waste our
energies and tire our resolution, was called a pro-German.

Now that this is all over, and the upshot of the fighting has
shewn that we could quite well have afforded to laugh at the
doomed Inca, I am in another difficulty. I may be supposed to be
hitting Caesar when he is down. That is why I preface the play
with this reminder that when it was written he was not down. To
make quite sure, I have gone through the proof sheets very care-
fully, and deleted everything that could possibly be mistaken for
a foul blow. I have of course maintained the ancient privilege of
comedy to chasten Caesar's foibles by laughing at them, whilst
introducing enough obvious and outrageous fiction to relieve
both myself and my model from the obligations and responsi-
bilities of sober history and biography. But I should certainly put
the play in the fire instead of publishing it if it contained a word
against our defeated enemy that I would not have written in 1913.
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